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THE RING-OUZEL IN DERBYSHIRE. 
By W. Srorrs Fox, M.A., F.Z.S._ 


In recording my observations on the Ring-Ouzel (Turdus 
torquatus), I have no expectation of writing anything original. 
But I think it possible that personal notes on this interesting 
bird may be acceptable to those ornithologists who are less | 
familiar with it than IT am. On certain points I am bound to 


disagree with well- known writers. Where I have not felt 


sufficient confidence in my own experience, I have consulted my 
friend Mr. David Peat, who has lived all his life on the Derby- 
shire moors, and who now lives in the midst of the best ground 
for Ring-Ouzels which I know. He is a most careful and 
accurate observer of birds. And I am glad to find that his 
experience entirely supports my own. I am inclined to suppose 
that the birds of one locality sometimes differ slightly in habits 
from those of another. It is for this reason that I have headed 
my paper ‘‘ The Ring-Ouzel in Derbyshire.” 

T believe that most ornithologists agree with me in con- 
sidering this bird a special favourite. There is something so 
romantic, so wild, so free about it and its surroundings. Mac- 


- gillivray’s lines on the Song-Thrush— 


‘‘Far away, far away, far away 
The haunts of men ’’— 


seem specially true of the Ring-Ouzel. For we may walk for 
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9 THE ZOOLOGIST. 


hours over the moors without so much as a sight or sound of a 
human being, hearing only the swish of the wind in the heather, 
, the cheep of the Meadow Pipit, the angry cry of the Lapwing as 
we approach too near to her eggs or brood, the distant complaint 
of the Curlew, or the sad sweet whistle of the Golden Plover, 
_when suddenly a sharp sound startles us. Is it some geologist 
chipping off a specimen of millstone grit? But what can he 
want so far on the open moor ? Again we hear the clear “ tac 
tac tac.” We look around, and, behold, not far off is a bird, not 
“ black as jet,” like the Blackbird, but sooty-black, relieved only — 
by the white crescent on his breast. ‘Tac tac tac” we hear — 
again, and with each syllable up goes his tail. His cry alarms 
the Grouse-cock, who flies off, and from a distance calls warn- 
ingly “Go back, go back.” I first made his acquaintance near 
- Loch Skeen, in Dumfriesshire. There I came suddenly upon a — 
. party of six, no doubt a family party. But it is here in Derby- 
shire that I have become familiar with him, either on the open 
moor, or down a gully cut by a peaty brook, or under those 
grand ‘“‘edges ” of gritstone clear-cut and precipitous against the - 
blue sky which to the uninitiated suggest cliffs bounding an 
inland sea. But it is not only in the land of heather that the 
Ring-Ouzel is to be found. Soon after I came to live in Derby- 
shire, to my surprise I met him in the wilder parts of our dales, 
and there found his nest concealed in some corner of the lime- 
stone crags. Nor is it really surprising that he loves to haunt 
these dales. ‘They are not wide fertile valleys, nor are they 
glens with sloping sides, dividing mountain from mountain. 
They are rather rifts cut right through the middle of a flat- — 
topped hill. On a bleak April day the traveller may wander 
over the dreary uplands, disheartened by the everlasting greyness 
around him—grey sky above, grey stone walls, grey ¢v2s0—witn 
no colour; not even a hedge or ploughed field to relieve the 
monotony with their deeper browns. Quite suddenly the scene | 
changes. He is standing at the edge of a dale, looking down 
upon the deep green of spruce-firs, and below them is a little river 
clear as crystal, bright with the most vivid emerald-green of the 
_ water-weeds over whichitruns. Is it fancy ? Isitfairy-land? He 
clambers down to the water. Here he is sheltered from the biting 
wind. He finds woods carpeted with dog’s-mercury (Mercurialis 
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perennis), and here and there an early primrose. As he wanders 
further up the dale the woods give place to low thorn-bushes. After 
a while even these cease, and he soon comes to a cave out of which 
the clear waters of the river flow. Itis here that the river has its 
origin. Here in the cave he finds a Dipper’s (Cinclus aquaticus) 
nest already containing eggs. Further ‘up the dale no mur- 
muring stream accompanies our traveller. Evenhere itislonely 
enough. All is still. Though perhaps, if he is lucky, he may 
hear the cheery song of the Dipper, or the monotonous warble of 
a solitary Wheatear. Only one loud sound greets his ear—the 
chatter of the busy Jackdaws as they fly to and from the cracks 


in the rocks, or ialk business and gossip on the ledges. But 
what i is that ? | 

whistle strikes his startled ear 
A pipe of shrillest, wildest tone.” 


It is the Ring-Ouzel high up on the rocks, his song echoing from 
crag to crag. 
Having given this brief picture of the veer of the bird, we 
must now consider his habits more or less in detail. 
‘Time of Arrival.—In the ‘ Birds of Northamptonshire’ (vol. i i. 
p. 99), Lord Lilford says:—‘‘I have observed the bird in our 
immediate neignbourhood on its return migration about the end 
of April.” Rey. H. A. Macpherson (‘ Fauna of Lakeland,’ p. 89) 
writes :-—‘' The last days of March witness the return of the 
Ring-Ouzels to their upland home.” The earliest date on which — 
I have heard or seen these birds in the Peak district was April 
4th; but there are no Ring-Ouzels within three miles of my 
house, so that 1 may easily miss them on their first arrival. 
Mr. Peat recorded their advent on March 26th, 1894. So far as 
he remembers that is the earliest date he has known. The spring 
of 1894 was appe.ently an “early” one, for Mr. Peat found a 
Lapwing’s egg on March 29th, a week before the usual date. But 
in that same year the Ring-Ouzels had not arrived in Lathkil 
Dale by March 30th. As a rule only a few birds appear at first, 
_ but are soon reinforced by a second batch. 

General Habits, Food, Range, éc.—Mr. Peat informs me that 
when first the birds arrive the margins of the feathers are paler 
than they are a little later in the season, giving the bird a more 


** Colquhoun’s ‘ Moor and the Loch,’ vol. ii. p. 119. : 
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4 THE ZOOLOGIST. 


greyish tint. Birds have been noticed with a few white feathers 


on the sides of the neck ; and a cock in my collection hasadark — 


spot in the centre of its white crescent. 

- IT cannot agree with some authors as to the likeness of the 
Ring-Ouzel to the Blackbird. St. John (‘Sport in Moray,’ 
p. 103) writes:—‘‘The Ring-Ouzel so much resembles the 
Blackbird in shape and figure that at a little distance they may 
be easily mistaken for each other.” And Macgillivray (‘ British 
_ Birds,’ vol. ii. p. 102) says that “its manners are very similar 
to those of the Blackbird.” No doubt a casual observer might 
mistake one for the other, just as he might mistake a Fieldfare 
for a Song-Thrush. But the attention of the field naturalist is 
at once arrested by the larger size, less neat and sleek appearance 
(partly. due to its duller colours), the bolder flight, and the very 
distinct cry of the Ring-Ouzel. The white crescent on the 

breast is also very noticeable in the mature cock, but would not 
help much towards the identification of the hen or young birds. 
In Prof. Newton’s ‘ Dictionary of Birds’ (p. 667) it is — that 
this bird prefers “the shelter of rocks to that of trees.” Again, — 
Macgillivray states that, ‘like the Song-Thrush, it conceals. 
itself among bushes, but is much more easily put to flight ” 
(‘ British Birds,’ vol. 11. p. 103). And Seebohm also (‘ British 
Birds,’ vol. i. p. 246) gives the impression that it skulks, saying 
that it “either drops down into the heath, or flies away to a more 
secluded resting-place ”; though in the earlier part of his account 
of this species he gives a contrary impression. I have seen 
Ring-Ouzels in Derbyshire, in Argyllshire, and in Dumfriesshire, 
_ but never have I known any tendency to skulk on the part of old 
birds. On the contrary, in this respect their habits much more 
nearly approach those of the Missel-Thrush. Indeed, if they 
have a nest, they remain in sight much more than the Missel- 
Thrush. This is partly due to the nature of their haunts, where 
the cover is generally low-growing. But under all circumstances, 
during their stay with us, they fly boldly up when alarmed, 
pitching on the top of a rock or wall, or sometimes a tree, from 
whence they can closely watch all the movements of intruders. 
Very rarely have I been able to approach near enough to see the 
- sitting bird before it left the nest. I say it, because I have some 
reason to believe that at times the cock assists in the duties of 
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incubation. On June 2nd, 1894, I found a Ring-Ouzel’s nest in 
a hollow on the moors. The eggs were partly incubated, and the 
cock was on thenest. I retired some distance, and then returned, 
again to find the cock on the nest. I then sat down at a short 
distance from the nest. The cock kept hanging around, and in 
about ten minutes entered the hollow, and there remained for two 
or three minutes. I had taken the eggs for a museum, so that 
there was nothing to induce him to stay longer. They certainly 
are shy birds. Gdatke (‘ Birds of Heligoland,’ p. 252) writes :— 
“They are here, next to the Missel-Thrush, the shyest and most 
cunning of all the Thrushes.” When disturbed feeding in some 
lonely moorland field, on their first arrival here, or far from their 
nests, or, again, when family duties are at an end, up they fly, 
perch on a wall, and presently, if the unwelcome visitor does not 
withdraw, they betuke themselves to some distant feeding ground. 


By stealing quietly up to a wall, and slowly. raising the eves 


above its top, one may watch the Ring-Ouzels as they lop about 


such a field, feeding after the manner of the other members of 
their genus, hopping quietly for a few paces, then stopping as if 


listening for some expected sound, and sooner or later bounding 
suddenly forward, and with vigorous tugs hauling an unlucky 


worm from its retreat. Seebohm states. (‘ British Birds,’ vol. i. 
p. 245) that the Ring-Ouzel, like the Song-Thrush and Black- 


bird, breaks snuils’ shells against stones. I should like to have 
some further evidence of this. I can only say that neither 


Mr. Peat nor I have ever witnessed anything of the sort. On the 


moors there are very few snails, but in the wilder parts of the 
dales great quantities may be found. | 

There is no doubt that Ring-Ouzels are fond of berries. In 
July and August their droppings are often stained as a result of 
the bilberries and cloudberries which they have eaten. And at 
times they take heavy toll on gardens near their haunts. 

_ But I must recur to their supposed skulking habits. When 
the young birds first leave the nest they have a peculiar twitter- 
ing call, not altogether unlike the song of the Wheatear. If, 
attracted by this sound, an attempt is made to approach them, 
and to observe them at close quarters, they will generally fly for 
some fifty yards, and plunge into the heather. I have caught 
many young Ring-Ouzels by marking the spot where they thus 
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disappeared, and quietly stalking up to it, and then quickly 
searching the heather, and seizing the bird. For instance, I have © 
a note, “Caught four young Ring-Ouzels” on June 22nd, 1887. 
Years ago I kept many for weeks in my aviary, but unfortunately 
I have no notes respecting them. As to the old birds, I must 
repeat that, according to my experience, they always fly to some 
point of vantage, just as a Missel-Thrush flies to a tree. Some- 
times in rough country they are out of sight for a few minutes 
behind a hillock, and before or after the nesting season they 
often fly off to a distance; but I have never known one skulk. 
I have, moreover, questioned Mr. Peat very particularly on this 
point, and his experience is exactly similar to mine. | 
_ When they have eggs or nestlings they are often very bold. I 
have known them dash past my face, nearly touching it. I have 
also witnessed a pair driving a Kestrel from their neighbourhood. 
I have, however, never known them “reel and tumble on the 
ground to decoy you away,” as Seebohm states (‘ British Birds,’ 
vol. i. p. 248). This can hardly be a common habit. Many | 
brooding birds fly low and feebly when first leaving the nest, as 
if stiff with long sitting; but I have never noticed even this in 
the Ring-Ouzel. 
Song.—Perhaps its song is inspiring ‘rather on account of 
what it suggests than because of its intrinsic. beauty. It is not 


very varied, but its few rich notes ring out on the silent moor, or 


echo from rock to rock in the deserted dales. It is perfectly 
easy to distinguish it from the song of any other bird. . And this 
is true also of its call. How the loud “ tac tac tac” of the Ring- 
Ouzel can be mistaken by a naturalist for the metallic cry of the 
Blackbird, I cannot conceive. I once (April 11th, 1895) heard a 
Ring-Ouzel make a low sound like the scolding of a Whitethroat; 
but this is unusual. Also on one occasion only have I known it 
sing when flying. | 

Date of Nesting. —On April 29th, 1895, I found a Ring- 
 Ouzel’s nest containing two eggs, but that was ten days or a fort- 
night earlier than I usually see them. June 28th (1888) is the 
latest date on which I have found them. These were at an — 
advanced stage of incubation, and I have not known of young 
birds in the nest at a later date. But I must confess that I do 
not look much for eggs after June, so that it might be possible to 
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- meet with them much later. Whitlock (‘Birds of Derbyshire,’ 


p. 31) records the finding of a nest on Aug. 2nd, 1885. 


Materials of the Nest.—According to my experience, the typical | 
Ring-Ouzel’s nest has its foundation and outer walls constructed - 


of bracken-stalks, with a stem or two of heather sometimes inter- 
_ woven. In all the nests which I have examined there has been a 
layer of mud, and without exception they have been lined with 


fine bents. At times, however, the outer structure varies. A 
nest which I found in 1894 on the moors had this part composed — 


of grass, moss, bracken, a leaf, a heather-stalk, and a rootlet. 
Another, which was placed in a crevice of rock in one of our dales, 
had a sort of loose foundation (probably intended to tilt it up on 


the outer side) of grass and moss. Upon this was an irregular. 


cup of mud and moss, encircled round the top with a wreath of 
dry grass and dead stalks of some herbaceous plant (probably one 
of the Umbellifere). The lining, which was a quite separate 


structure, was of fine bents, with here and there a piece of leaf or 


of stonecrop (Sedum acre). The first spring which I spent within 
reach of the Peak district was that of 1887. It was not till then 
_ that I searched for Ring-Ouzels’ nests; but during that season I 
found eighteen. Of these the seventh, containing eggs, quite 
deceived me at first. The outside was entirely made of moss, and 
I mistook it for a Blackbird’s nest. There were five eggs in it, 
and I took two of them, as they were very beautifully marked. A 
day or two later I showed these to a friend, who at once said that 


he was convinced that they were Ring-Ouzel’s eggs. Accordingly — 


I revisited the nest on three occasions, and eventually had the 


satisfaction not only of seeing the old birds near it, but also of 


identifying the three young birds as Ring-Ouzels; for there is no 
difficulty in distinguishing a Ring-Ouzel from a Blackbird during 
their nestling plumage. 

This shows conclusively that the nests of these two species 
are occasionally very similar; but I cannot agree with Seebohm 
_ when he says that “it would be almost impossible to discriminate 
between them were we not aware that the Blackbird does not haunt 


the wide open moor’ (‘ British Birds,’ vol. i. p. 247; the same 


words are used in his ‘Eggs of British Birds,’ p. 182). The 
range of the Blackbird overlaps that of the Ring-Ouzel. Only 
last year (1898) I saw a Ring-Ouzel fly from a likely place, and, 
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on examining it, I discovered the beginnings of a nest. When, 
however, I next visited the place, the nest was completed, but a 
hen Blackbird was sitting on it. I am convinced that there are 
only two ways of identifying Ring-Ouzels’ eggs, and one is by 
seeing the parent bird leave the nest, or anxiously hanging around 
in its proximity. If this fails, and an egg is taken from a nest, 


_ the only other plan is to visit it again when the young birds are 


feathered. In 1890 I found a Blackbird’s nest containing three 
eggs in the middle of Glossop Moor. Its situation and the 
materials of which it was built would have naturally led me to 


take for granted that it belonged to a Ring-Ouzel, but I saw a 
hen Blackbird leave it, and I heard her well-known cry. | 


Before leaving this part of my.subject I must quote a curious 
incident from my notes for May 11th, 1895 :—‘ On the moorland. 
path between Ramsley Lodge and Curbar I met Mr. Peat. Just - 
where we met was a Grouse’s nest close to the path. It was 
peculiar-looking, being partly made of mud; and he told me its 
history as follows: A Ring-Ouzel built the nest, and began to lay 


init. To his surprise he one day found a Grouse’s egg in the 


nest, and thought that someone had put it in for amusement ; 
but the Grouse continued to lay in it, so he removed the Ring- 
Ouzel’s eggs. To-day there were six Grouse’s eggs in the some- 
what flattened-out Ouzel’s-nest.”’ | 

Situation of Nest.—On the moors the usual place for the nest. 


is on a sloping heathery bank, the nest being well concealed 
among the heather. It is often found near a brook, not because © 


the birds prefer to be near water, but the brook has cut deep 


- down into the peat, and thus has furnished a convenient slope. _ 


Banks by a moorland roadside, the sides of hollows, the steep 
and rugged declivities which always occur below the ‘ edges,’’— 
all these are taken advantage of. Once, when looking for Sand- 
Martins’ nests, I found that of a Ring-Ouzel in a sand-pit. Mr. 
Peat has never come across the nest in a tree or bush, but in 


1887 I chanced on one which was placed in a fir tree a few feet 


from the ground; and in 1895, in the same locality, my friend 
Mr. Allan R. Wilson saw one in a similar situation. He has 
kindly sent me a copy of the entry in his notes, which runs as 
follows :—“ In one of the stunted trees, just the Sheffield side of 


- Stanedge Pole, I found a Ring-Ouzel’s nest. with four eggs about 
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ten feet from the ground. The bird stayed about, so that I had 


no difficulty in identification.” I have never known of a nest of 


this species in a bush, but St. John mentions a “low bush” as 


its ordinary site (‘Sport in Moray,’ p. 103); and I gather that 


the Rev. H. A. Macpherson regards a “stunted whin bush” as a 
- not uncommon position (‘ Birds of Cumberland,’ p. 8) ; and Mr, 
Howard Saunders says that “stunted bushes” are occasionally 
chosen. In our dales the Ring-Ouzel generally chooses as a 
nesting-site @ corner in a precipitous rock, sometimes in an old 
quarry. Itis usually impossible to see any vestige of the nest 
from below, and above it is generally screened from view by 
overhanging herbage. 


Colour of Eggs.—As on one occasion T mistook a typical 


boldly marked egg of a Ring-Ouzel for that of a Blackbird, being 
misled by the nest (which was built of moss and placed on the 
top of a patch of bilberry), I can hardly object to Lord Lilford’s 
statement (‘ Birds of Northamptonshire,’ vol. 1. p. 101) that the 
eggs of the Ring-Ouzel “ very closely resemble some varieties of 
the Blackbird.” It is quite true that eggs of the former bird may 
be found which are hardly distinguishable from those of the latter, 


and less rarely from those of the Missel-Thrush. I also possess — 


eggs of the Song-Thrush which are very like a variety of Ring- 
Ouzel’s. Altogether there are in my collection some two dozen 
varieties of these eggs, but in some cases they are not very distinct 
from one another. The typical egg has a ground colour of 
slightly greenish blue, rather paler than is usual in the Song- 
Thrush’s egg. It is boldly marked with blotches of chestnut-red, 
and fainter ones of a dull purplish colour. A distinct variety has 
the ground colour evenly tinted with very pale reddish brown, 


marked similarly to the typical egg. In some varieties the — 


ground colour is greener than in the typical egg; in some it is 
very pale indeed. In some the markings are very large and bold, 
in others they are reduced to small irregular spots or freckles, 
the underlying marks often being a pale shade of chestnut-red, 
and not purplish at all. One variety is very curious. Apparently 
the ground colour is dirty white, but the whole surface of the egg 
is thickly covered with very fine freckles of rusty brown. In 
Shape they are either sharply pointed at one end, long and 
bluntly pointed, perfectly oval, or almost spherical. 
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Number of Eggs. — This is given variously by authors as 
“four, seldom five’? (Howard Saunders’s ‘ Manual,’ p. 16); 


“from four to six” (Macgillivray’s ‘ British Birds,’ vol. 11. p. 103) ; 
“five or six” (Lilford’s ‘Birds of Northamptonshire,’ vol. i. 


p- 101).. My own experience leads to the conclusion that three, — 
four, or five make up a full clutch. Of nests which I have found 

three have contained two eggs each; five, three each ; fourteen, 
four each:; and two, five each. There is no doubt that in the 


ease of those with two eggs each the hen had not ceased laying. 


With regard to those with three eggs each, at least one lot was — 
partly incubated. Unfortunately, on several occasions when I 
found young birds in nests I omitted to note down their numbers; 
but I have records of three nests each containing three young 


_ birds, and of two nests each with four. Ring-Ouzels’ nests are 


usually beyond the beat of the ordinary birdsnesting boy, and 


they are, moreover, as a rule, on strictly preserved land; so that 


it seems to me that. three eggs may. be fairly regarded as a 
normal clutch. 

In conclusion, I should like to raise my protdet against the 
collecting of eggs in clutches. It may satisfy the cravings of 
mere greed, but I cannot conceive what scientific purpose is 
gained thereby. I believe that I have as good a series of Ring- 
Ouzels’ eggs as anyone can wish to possess, but it would be 
no better scientifically if I had carried off every clutch which I 
have found. It sometimes happens that two varieties are to be 
found in one nest. Even then it is needless to take more than 
two eggs. My notes tell me how many eggs each nest contained, 
and they do this more satisfactorily than can be done by the 
keeping of clutches, individual eggs of which may get broken. In 
a public museum it may be desirable to show one clutch of each 
species, but this can hardly be necessary in a private collection. 
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“NOTES on. tur ORNITHOLOGY or OXFORDSHIRE, 


1896-1898. 
By OQ. V. F.L.S. 


(Concluded from vol. iii, p. 442.) 


WHERE no other locality i is mentioned, the notes rere. to the 


parish of Bloxham. | 
1897. 


J anuary 19th.—Fieldfares and Redwings only just beginning 


the large crop of haws, — almost untouched, simply redden 
the hedges. _ 


15th.—Flock of from two to three hundred Ring and Stock 


Doves. 
-20th.—Some snow; sharp frosts lately. 
21st.—Two Redpolls. | 
— 22nd.—Snow on ground. Large flock of Fieldfares and 
many Redwings. Large flock of Larks. 


23rd.—Very hard frost, and snow on ground. Great Crested. 


Grebe shot on the Thames at Cassington (‘ Oxford Times’). 


29th.—Thaw. Three hundred and fifty brace of Partridges _ 
killed this season on a beat of about 4000 acres of rough ground, 


in the parishes of South Newington, Swerford, and Rollright. 
This season and last have been very geod ones here; hot and 
dry summers. 

February 1st.—A vast ona News 
from Mr. Darbey of eight or ten Sheldrakes seen on floods at 


| Charleton-on-Otmoor. They were very wild, but one was shot | 


and sent for preservation. 

20th.—Blackbird singing well. 

23rd.—Large flock of Fieldfares. 
A Great Crested Grebe, recently shot on Port Meadow, 
reported in the ‘Oxford Times,’ 5th March. 


Writing to me on, February 6th, Mr. R. W. Calvert, of | 


Ascott-under- Wychwood, says:—‘‘ At the present time I am 
acquainted with about half a dozen nesting sites of both the 


Barn and Long-eared Owl, all within ‘a radius of about seven. 
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miles of this place. .... On March 2lst [1896] I went to 
one, a spruce plantation about two miles away from here, and 
saw a Long-eared Owl fly off her six hard-sat eggs on the top 
of a Squirrel’s nest. On April 3rd I discovered another Long- 
eared Owl’s nest with four eggs in a plantation close here.” 
These eggs and the next two clutches were taken by Rooks; 
from the fourth clutch four young were reared. Writing again 
on May 29th, the same observer mentions having seen, up to 
that date of the present season, three pairs of Long-eared Owls © 
nesting. And on June 15th he wrote that he had recently seen 
four lots of young. | 

March 6th.—News from Mr Powlse that he saw a Buzzard 
at Kingham on this day. It flew in a south-easterly direction 
towards Bruern Wood, after coming nearly over his head. 
Although very high up, its flight and shape were unmistakable. 

1$th.—Rvooks built one nest. 

20th. — Song-Thrush’s nest with two eggs in dia 
Eighteen Rooks’ nests in the far rookery. i 

26th.—Chiffchaff in song. 

One day this spring (exact date not preserved) I saw in my 
-_brother-in-law’s garden here a Missel-Thrush’s nest with eggs, 
_ placed, not more than seven feet from the ground, on and near 
the end of a slender, nearly horizontal bough of a yew tree 
which stretched to the edge of the tennis lawn. The way the 
Missel Thrush has of putting away some of its shyness in the 
breeding season and approaching our dwelling-houses to breed 
is well known. Possibly in this case the slender bough was 
chosen as being difficult of access by cats, which are the greatest 
curse that the birds of Bloxham gardens suffer from. It is 
absolutely useless to pass (and even to enforce) laws for the 
protection of small birds while no restraint is imposed upon the 
keeping of cats. Curiously enough, when I was at Rainworth the 
same year in July, Mr. Whitaker showed me a Missel-Thrush’s 
nest from which young had flown, also placed at the end of a 
yew bough extending to the edge of the croquet-ground, and 
only about four feet from the ground. Nests at these low 
elevations are, I should think, not common. 


April 11th.—Blackcap in song in shrubbery. Several Red- 
starts by the brook, 
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13th.—A Swallow seen at Bloxham Grove. 
15th.—A good many Willow Wrens. 
18th.— Swallows pretty common about the village. Cuckoo 


noisy. Mr. H. G. Thomson watched, through glasses, two : 


immature Golden Eyes in the middle of a large field on Otmoor, 


| and within a hundred yards of him. saseina weather had then | 


recently prevailed (in litt.). 
20th.—The same observer saw two Spotted ‘Woodpeckers at 


Woodperry ; ‘he has also seen this bird in the garden there © 
(an hitt.). | 


24th.—Otter hunting i in the Cherwell Valley (when we killed | 


a bitch of 17 lb.), and saw Lesser and Common Whitethroats, 
Sand Martin, and Tree Pipit. See 
25th.—Ray’s Wagtail and House Martin. 
27th.—Whinchat. 
May 2nd.— Garden Warbler. 
4th.—Sedge Warbler. | 
7th.—Swift and Spotted Flycatcher. 
9th.—Turtle Dove. 
17th.—Carrion Crow’s nest with four young with feathers 
just showing. | | 
June 4th.—Heard ro getting scarce in recent years. 
8th.—Pair of Red-backed Shrikes established at Wickham. 
18th.—A young Cuckoo in Redstart’s nest in a hole under 


the thatch coping of garden wall. Being now too large for the 
hole, its tail sticking out attracts attention. 
15th.— News from Mr. Calvert that he had up to May 10th 


seen twenty-seven new nests of the Hawfinch in Wychwood Forest, 
but all empty—the work of the Cuckoo, aided by Rooks and 
Jackdaws. 


16th.—The above flown. 


26th.—The Red-backed Shrikes at Wickham have a nest ina. 


hazel bush in the roadside hedge, and young flown. 
28th.—Cuckoo in the fields at the back of the house still 
singe the full song. 
July 3rd.—Blackcap, which icine quiet about the end of 
May, sings again now. Garden Warbler sings. 
6th.—Flycatchers with brancher young, and very noisy. 


10th.—A young Cuckoo in Robin’s nest in hole under the 
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thatch coping of kitchen garden wall; feathers only just sprouting. 
The shells of some of the Robin’s eggs lie at the foot of the wall. 
17th.—A young Cuckoo (the third this year) about the 


garden; my man says it appeared on the 15th. 


- 28rd.—Saw a Barred Woodpecker. The last young Cuckoo 
has emerged and frequents the garden. 
August 3rd.—A young Cuckoo still with us. 
22nd.—Many Swifts; very noisy. 
23rd.—Some Swifts. 
September 4th.—A big flock of Peewits. _ 
7th.—Many Missel Thrushes about the fields, in ‘wid flocks. : 
I shot a very heavy Red-legged Partridge at Milcomb; it was an § 


old male, one of three very wild birds. Although in moult, and 


the spaniel in retrieving it (it was a runner) pulled out nearly all 
its tail, it weighed only a shade under 20 oz: I find that 17} oz. » 
or 18 oz. is a good weight for a full-plumaged November bird. 
Partridges. showing a pure white horseshoe have been much 
more common of late than was the case ten years ago. These 


birds are usually (? always) females. The following examples 


came under my own notice this year and in the previous autumn. 
Moulted young one, sex not noted down, pure white horseshoe, | 


Sept. 15th, 1896. Three females killed at Milcomb and Barford, 


January 4th, 15th, and 25th, 1897, two with pure white horse- 
shoes, and the third white just marked with a few brown spots. 
Female with pure white shoe, October 15th. Female with large 
pure white shoe, November 6th. Female with small patch of 
brown on white shoe, November 9th. Another the same day, 
sex not noted, pure white shoe. Birds with the horseshoe 
chestnut and white mixed are often met with. 

12th.—A Grey Wagtail by the Sorbrook at Bodicote. 

18th.—About 8 a.m. (the sun just coming through the mist) 
a cloud cf Swallows flew up above the roof in a mass, and went 
up high in the air; distinctly fewer to be seen about the village 


afterwards. 


21st.—Many Meadow Pipits (migrants) in the roots to-day qj 
and yesterday. : 
80th.—A Turtle Dove at South Newington. | 


October 13th.—A good many House Martins and only one 
Swallow. | 
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l4th.—A party of Martins high over the garden. 
23rd.—Redwings. 


November 12th Woodcock, a rare bird here, seen at 


Mileomb. 

 16th.—Great flocks of A farmer here recently 
caught a light greyish (nearly white) variety. 

19th.— Examined a Peregrine Falcon—a male of this year— 
shot near Chipping Norton early in this month. 

21st.—Missel Thrush singing lately. Grey Wagtal lew 
over the garden a few days ago. | 

- 24th.—A good many Redwings here, but hardly any Fieldfares. 

December 23rd.—About 12.30 a.m., calm and starlight with 
a little haze, Grey Wild Geese very.noisy, and _— wheeling 
_ over the village, rather low down. 

24th.—A few Redwings; no Fieldfares to be seen. About a 
dozen Siskins in some alders by the brook at South Newington. 


Their note on the wing at this season sounds like tweee or 


tweeze, thin and wheezy. When settled they utter a poor thin 
twiteree or twitzeree. 

Marsh Warbler.—Mr. Fouls did not find a nest at Kingham 
_ this year; but he felt sure there was one (if not two), for he saw 
and heard the birds as late as J uly 22nd—his latest date. 

Jays.—A copy of a publication called ‘The Gamekeeper ’ 
(December 1897) came into my hands. It contains an article by 
Mr. Charles Stonebridge, head gamekeeper to the Earl of Jersey, 
upon shooting Jays at Middleton Park. The writer states that, 
in one of the coverts, there is a plantation of what are locally 
called ‘‘ Spanish Oaks,’ the botanical name of which he believes 
is Quercus cerris. The variety grows nowhere else on the estate, 
and seldom fails to bear a crop of acorns. In those years when 
the ordinary oak bears no fruit, Middleton is visited by a “ plague 
of Jays.” Asa rule there are, he says, very few Jays about the 
place, but the season of 1897 being marked by the conditions 
stated above, a swarm of Jays then appeared to feed on the 
acorns. The writer continues: ‘“‘ The strange part about it is, 
that at this time the Jays appear to drop the artful, suspicious 


ways which are characteristic of the family, and one is able to — 


shoot at them all day without frightening the birds away. | On 
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_ heavy mornings, when the mist and smoke hang in the trees, 


they come just the same, and at times severely try the quickness 
of the breechloader. If one should happen to be winged, and 
falls screaming down the tree, the Jays fly in so quickly that the 
gun-barrels soon become hot in the hand. From about nine to 
ten in the morning is the time when the Jays appear to be 


feeding most freely, and it is then when myself and one of the 


under-keepers wait for them, as, having other duties to attend 
to, we are unable to spare more than an hour or so each day. 
However, in that short time we generally manage to kill a dozen 
or more. During one season a few years ago we bagged two 


hundred and fifty Jays, up till the end of October, feeding on 
_ these acorns. . . . The only injury they do now, is the 


manner in which their screaming annoys the Pheasants.” This 
last is a most ‘‘gamekeeperish” remark, and it would be | 
curious to find out what, if any, grounds Mr. Stonebridge has 


for making such a remarkable statement. 


The tameness of the birds probably points to their connection 
with one of those immigrations of Jays to the east coast of 


England which occasionally take _— and affect Oxfordshire in 


some degree. 


1898. 


January 5th.—Many primroses and one flower of Pyrus 
japonica in bloom. 

6th.—Examined at Mr. Bartlett’ sa Manx Shearwater captured 
at North End, Warwickshire, in September last. Although this 


bird occurred three or four miles outside our boundaries, it may 


not be out of place to mention it here. ee 
-10th.—While waiting for Wood Pigeons, I watched a Barred 
Woodpecker for nearly half an hour. It once uttered its loud 


_ qui-qui-qui-qui-qui, more commonly heard in spring, and also, 
but less so, in autumn. It is also heard in summer. The 


notes of this cry are so run together as to sound like quick 
rather than gui. This bird also once uttered the alarm cry 
gik or gek. | 
13th.—Snowdrops well out. 
14th. —The “dark still dry warm weather”’ of Gilbert White. 
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15th.— Two Blackbirds, old and young, had a prolonged 
running fight, with occasional halts. When they faced each 
other, one of them (at least) sang a few high-pitched shrill notes. — 
-19th.—A small flock of Siskins in alders at South Newington. 
- 20th.—Had news of many Crossbills seen in a plantation of 
spruce and larch at Wardington. | 
21st.—Blackbird sang well; very early. 
- 22nd.—Received two Crossbills which had been shot a few 
days ago at Wardington. They had been killed too long for 
preservation, or for the sex to be ascertained. Dusky birds with 
dark feather-centres, and the feathers of the crown and (but less _ 
so) mantle with yellow edges. Rump of one bird yellow; of the 
other, shot away. 
23rd.—One crocus bloom out. 
24th.—A pair of Starlings investigating a former nesting: -hole 


in the roof of a thatched cottage. 


30th.—Pied Wagtail singing well. | 
3lst.—Wood Pigeons numerous. I saw two or three large 


flocks; one flying to the Tew Woods late in the afternoon — 


numbered three hundred at least. Jays have been rather numer- 
ous since the end of October. With few exceptions the Jay (on 
account of the absence of woods, and scarcity of even small 
plantations) in this immediate district, is an autumn visitor for 
the winter. | 

February 19th. —Bullfinches a heavy on the | 
plum buds; they chose the best-flavoured plums. 

21st.—Hard frost and snow. 

22nd.—Thermometer down to 25° (at four. feet from the 
ground) last night. Wind N.E. lately. 

24th.—Apricot blossom expanded. 

25th.— White frost, 25°. 

March 2nd. and for some days; daffodil in 
‘flower. 

3rd.—News from Mr. Diatieei of Oxford, that he received 
“the other week” a particularly fine Peregrine Falcon, shot near 
Woodstock ; also that he had been told that another frequented 
the same neighbourhood. | 

4th.—Frost and snow. 

9th.—Wintry weather, and N.E. winds lately. 

Zool. 4th ser. vol. IV., January, 1900. Cc 
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10th.—Sharp frost. 
18th.——Milder the last few days. 55° in the day, in shade. 
21st.—Frost again. 
- 24th.—Strong N. wind and snow. 
26th.—It has blown hard from N. and N.N.E. for three days; 
some snow. Starlings building in hole over the granary door. 
27th.— Wind moderated, with rain. Much peach and apricot 
blossom strewn on the ground. [Yet from one apricot tree I 
afterwards thinned out over one hundred green fruit, and gathered 
one hundred and twenty ripe fruit. | 
April 1lst.—The first Chiffchaff appeared ; ; in song, in the 
garden. I searched carefully in the most likely spots without 
finding one earlier. 
7th.—Some (unknown) bird heal in the last few days attacked 
my black currant bushes, biting off the fruit buds and eating © 
them, although the leaves (many of which are strewn on the 
ground) are as large as a shilling. I have never known this 
happen before. We prevented further destruction by stretching | 
black cotton about the trees. And I may now add, that this done 
early in the next season (1899) probably prevented -Yepetition 
of the damage to the bushes. 


8th.—Good Friday. Saw a Swallow about the buildings at 
Bloxham Grove. 


12th.—Several Willow Wrens i in the garden. Redstart. 

17th.—Cuckoo. 

18th.—Swallows about the see (the first on the 15th). 

20th.—Blackcap and Lesser Whitethroat. © | 

23rd.—Tree Pipit. Otter hunting in the Cherwell below §& 
Kings Sutton. Killed a dog and bitch of 18 lb. and 16 lb. 
 26th.—Sedge Warbler. As I passed in the train I saw a 
Coot on its nest on a piece of water on the east side of the 
G.W.R. near Wolvercot. Examined (and afterwards bought) a 
nice red Crossbill, one of four received from Buckland in 


December, 1897. Buckland is just inside Berkshire. Heard a 
Nightingale at Wolvercot. | 


30th.—House Martin. 


May 1st.—Whinchat, Whitethroats, Wryneck, and Grass- 
hopper Warbler. 


2nd.—Garden Warbler in shrubbery. Two or three Swifts. 
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A Song Thrush sang from my barn roof ridge this afternoon. 
Rather a wet day. oe 

4th.—The Lesser Whitethroat sings nearly every day in a 
bird-cherry tree (Prunus padus), the branches of which come 
close to some of the windows. I can thus listen to the song at 
very close quarters. ‘The bird sings at pretty regular intervals. 


His warbling notes, which precede the outburst, are sometimes 
really very good and rich, but low in tone and not very numerous— _ 


often hurried, so that at a distance they are often not heard. 
They vary a good deal, and occasionally, in style, remind one of 
the notes of the Orphean Warbler. In these cases they might 
be set down as therut therut therut; but this kind of prelude is 
rarely heard, and the notes are usually of a warbling nature. 

7th.—On April 15th I set up in the shrubbery a nesting-box 
made out of a piece of an old pump-——the fondness of ‘Tits for apump 
as a nesting site being well known. A pair of Greater Titmice had 
completed a nest in it by the 30th. On the morning (about 
10.30 a.m.) of May 1st Mr. A. H. Macpherson and I looked into 
it and found it empty. On the 4th I saw the bird ‘on the nest, 
and to-day the nest contained eight eggs. Even supposing an 
ego was laid on the Ist, after we looked into the nest, the bird 
must have laid two eggs in one day. 

i4th.—Found a Jay’s nest with five eggs in a thorn bush in 


small ash-pole spinney at South Newington. The rarely 


breeds here. Turtle Dove. 
15th.—Heard the resonant notes of the Wryneck, now a rare 


_ bird here, from this house. Several Spotted Flycatchers appeared 


in the garden for the first time this year. ‘They were fighting 
and pairing. A pair of Wrens whose nest was torn by a Cat 
from an ivy-grown stem, are building again in the same spot. I 
imagine it is the same pair. — 

18th.— Starling feeding young. 


 27th.—Flycatchers have one egg in a nest built in half a 


cocoanut-shell fixed under the eaves of a wall. A Nightingale 
established at Bloxham Grove. | 
June ist to 15th—In Belgium. 


20th.— Mr. H. G. Thompson saw a white variety — a 


flock of Starlings near Headington. 
23rd.—Cuckoo still sings. Hxamined at Mr. Bartlett’ sa 
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Shag, just beginning to moult old worn feathers, which was 
picked up in a very thin condition in a meadow near — | 
about the Ist of the month. _ 

25th.—Went to Kingham to see the three Marsh Warbler’s 
nests found by Mr. Fowler. A photograph of one of these nests 
(the one in which the Cuckoo’s egg was afterwards found, vide 
‘Zoologist,’ 1898, p. 856) is here reproduced. This example 


exhibits very well the peculiar characteristic (always more or less 
developed, so far as I know) of the Marsh Warbler’s nest. The 
nest has the appearance of being hung on its supporting stems 
by basket-like handles, somewhat similar to those of a common 
garden scuttle-basket. This nest is supported by three stems of 
meadow-sweet, two of them close together. The walls of the 
nest are formed of dry grass, with a very little moss and some 
wool. The lining consists of a fair amount of horsehair, and a 
very little wool is to be seen, as well as a patch of the latter as 
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big as a threepenny-bit in the bottom of the nest (vide 1898, 
p 357). The second nest was supported by two stems of meadow- 


sweet (a third stem was only attached to the nest slightly). It. 


had very well developed ‘“‘handles’’ coming up high above the 


general level of the walls. The walls were entirely of dead grass, © 


and the lining of horsehair. The third nest was supported by 


two stems of meadow-sweet and one of osier. The “handles” — 


were well defined, but slight and small. Walls of dead grass; 


lining of horsehair. The three sets of eggs were each of a 


different type, though the individual eggs in the clutches re- 
sembled one another. Mr. Fowler has presented the first nest, 
with the Cuckoo’s egg, to the Oxford Museum. | 

29th.—Mr. Fowler and I saw a male Red-backed Shrike and 
an impaled Bumble Bee near Lower Tadmarton. 

July 2nd.— Cuckoo singing full and well this morning; heard 
from the garden. 

4th.—T'wo Cuckoos still in full song, one at the back of the 
garden, the other near South Newington. 


5th.—Cuckoo still in full song. Starlings very destructive 


- to my neighbour’s ripe cherries. Weather dry. : 
6th.—The Lesser Whitethroat may be heard not uncommonly 


| singing in this and other gardens in the village throughout its 
| period of song. It.is much more of a garden bird than the 


Greater Whitethroat, which only appears in the village and about 


gardens on its first arrival (and that very rarely), and again 


(commonly) in the bush-fruit season. Lesser Whitethroat is 
indeed an unfortunate and, in some respects, a misleading name. 
_ The habit of this species of frequenting gardens, rather than open 
spots like the Whitethroat, was remarked upon by Edward Blyth 
sixty years ago, as well as by Herbert at a rather earlier date. 


9th.—A Cuckoo in full song all the morning in the fields at 


the back of this garden. The old idea locally is that the Cuckoo’s 
voice becomes broken when it can no longer get little birds’ eggs 
to wet its throat with; hence it changes its tune inJune. An 
ingenious man once suggested, to account for a Cuckoo singing 
in July, that each bird has a certain number of cuckoos.to get 
through, and if he had not finished them by the usual time he 
had to go on after the other birds had finished ! | 


15th, — Very dry weather, Starlings, Blackbirds, Song 
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Thrushes, and punishing the raspberries and red 
currants. | 

18th.—A young Robin caught to-day was . half through’ its 
moult, and had a good patch of red on its breast. I saw another 
showing this a few days earlier. The heaviest hay crop for 
twenty-nine years; and ‘‘ got well.” 


20th.—Saw a female Red-backed Shrike on the Lessor Farm, | 
Milcomb. 


22nd.—Chiffchaff still sings. 

80th.—A good many Willow Wrens about the trees, plants, 
and pea rows in the garden, taking small flies, &e., during the | 
last few days. 

- 81st.—Several Robins singing. All thoes that I can see well 
are young birds over the moult. Spotted young are still to be 
seen. Great numbers have been reared this year, and I have 
liberated as many as three from the Sparrow-trap in a morning. 
Most of them will leave us in autumn. Pied Wagtail on the 
roof of an outbuilding. with food in its mouth, and probably 
feeding a second brood, as there were big young on the lawn 
some time ago. 

August 8rd.—A young Cuckoo the lately. Was 
this the progeny of the old Cuckoo which sang so late in the 
- season close to the garden? And was.the old bird hanging 
about until the young one was safely launched? I did not find 
a Cuckoo’s egg in the garden this year, but I have no doubt this 
young one (which had only just left the nest) 
hatched with us. 

13th.—Many Swifts, high up and = in evening. ‘Two 
Red-backed Shrikes on the telegraph wires on the Lessor Farm. 
14th.—No Swifts to be seen. 

15th.—The drought is very severe ; hat and plams falling 
wnripe from the trees. 

September Chiffchaff singing again. The hottest 
September I ever knew. A bad season for Partridges here, 
taking into consideration the large stock left at the end of last 
seasone Barren birds numerous, but what coveys there are being 
good on the average. A dry season is usually good for the birds, 
but apparently it can be too dry, and I believe that this year 
many young birds died from want of water, It is on the dry 
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hilly land this year that birds are scarcest ; while the contrary | 


is usually the case with us. 


2nd.—Chitichaff in song. ‘Saw a Wheatear in two lees 


near South Newington. 

dSth.—The cracks in the ground are larger than any I have 
seen since the dry summer of 1867 (or 8), which I remember 
being pointed out to me as the probable grave of many young 
Partridges. Straggling flocks of Missel Thrushes seen every 
day almost this month, so far. It is a curious thing that during 
the late autumn and winter the Missel Thrush can hardly be 
called a gregarious bird in England, and that we do not see 


flocks after early autumn. In winter the Missel Thrush is seen — 
- singly, or, at the most, three or four together, until early spring 


when it pairs. I think this bird was more common here when I 
was a boy, judging from recollections of nests found in apple 
orchards and the fork of forest trees—an ash for choice; judging 


also from the birds shot with Fieldfares in hard weather in the 


thorn and other berried trees. Those who were accustomed to 
shoot Fieldfares as they came to feed in the thorn bushes, hated 
the “ Norman,” as it is called here; for if one arrived in a bush 
where the Felts were gathering, it straightway began to swear 
with its harsh screaming voice, and to fight, and so drove the 


other birds away, causing the hoped-for family shot to fade away. | 
A Landrail bagged. Only a few seen this season; but I did not | 


expect any, as 1 do not think I heard one in the summer. Mr. 
H. G. Thomson wrote me word that in the neighbourhood of 
Woodperry they had been conspicious by their absence. In 
1897 also they were rare with us. A Wheatear seen. . 
7th.—For the first time the oppressive heat quite overcame us 
this afternoon. The thermometer stood at 70° after 7 p.m. 
8th.—Temperature in the shade 84° at 1 p.m. | | 
9th.—Have shot this month Partridges with the horseshoe 


pure white (two females); white with a few chestnut feathers; 


mixed; and pure chestnut. I made this note in consequence of 

a suggestion in the ‘ Field’ newspaper that this white shoe was a 

“stage” in the change of plumage. This is of course a wrong idea. 

But it seems likely that the pure white horseshoe is almost 

confined to the female Partridge, if, indeed, it is not entirely so. 
11th,—Chiffchaff sings well. 
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13th.—F lock of Peewits on swedes. 


16th.—Drought still continues. News that Mr. G. Colegrave 
has seen one Quail this year, and that Mr. i, — heard 
one in the spring at Milcomb. 

17th.—My garden is nearly deserted by birds (on account of 
the dry weather). Caterpillars (Pieris brassice) swarm on the 
cabbage tribe, but the birds do not touch them. As for the 
Sparrows, not one is seen about my garden and the outbuildings ; 
they are all away in the cornfields. 


21st.—Very dry; about 75°. Still many Missel in | 
loose flocks. 


22nd.—The bulk of the village Swallows gone. 

23rd.—The caterpillars of Pieris brassice having eaten all the 
green from a considerable quantity of the cabbage tribe in a large 

garden near here (leaving an array of skeletons), went over the 

_ wall in swarms, and across the village street, the people on the 
other side having to shut windows and doors to keep them out of 
their houses. The side walk was covered with caterpillars, | 
crushed under foot by the passers-by. I may here add that 
during the winter of 1898-9, green vegetables were scarcer in 
the village than they had been for very many years. Drought 
and blight partly accounted for this. My own plants were only 
saved from caterpillars by hand-picking. Whether it is that 
there are now so many more insects which are “ nasty ’’ to birds, 
or whether the birds have changed their habits and got into bad 
ways in the matter of their food, I cannot say. But it is certain 
that, although ordinary small birds (except Swallows and Martins) 
are commoner than ever, they seem year by year less able, or less 
willing, to cope with the insect pests of the garden. Began apple 
gathering in the orchard; an early date. | 

26th.—Thermometer down to 35° last night. Hot sun but 
cold air from the E. and a slight whirlwind about midday. 

27th.—Showers. Song Thrush sang in a low and subdued 
tone; the notes very poor. 

28th.—Country and grass fields perhaps never belies i in my 
experience so brown, dried up, and dusty. 

29th.—The drought broke up and a good rain fell. We have 


met with only three or four Landrails this year, and J have 
heard of some half dozen others, 
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October 8rd.—A young well-grown female Partridge nearly 
over the moult, with white horseshoe. — 
-5th.—A good many Jays about. | | 
9th.—A Grey Wagtail in the brook here. Alarm note in 
flight is a highly-pitched sharp and very hard itch-it or ttch-it-tit, 
uttered quickly, | 
10th.—Many Meadow Pipits in loose flocks and. neat d in 
swede fields. Lark sang poorly. 


12th.—Redwings about hedges. Many Meadow again. 
Lark sang. 


15th.—Some Swallows hawking flies sound a big oak at 


Wickham. A Woodcock seen on Bloxham Grove. _ 
29th.— The ‘Field’ to-day contained an announcement 
Mr. W. W. Fowler that Mr. W. C. Carnegie saw a Swift at 
Churchill in company with a large number of House Martins on 
the 15th inst. This is a record late date for Oxon. Swifts were 
recorded as seen this month at a Bath, and in the Isle 


of Wight. 
81st.—Song Thrush singing well. . We have now only our 
(comparatively) few winter Robins. Mr. H. G. Thomson saw 


three Grey Crows flying over irom north to south at Woodperry 


on the 23rd. 
November Ilst.—Fieldfares passed Over my ‘‘chacking.” 
4th.—When pike-fishing at Byfield Reservoir, Northampton- 


shire, not far over the Oxfordshire boundaries, I saw no fewer than 
three Cormorants, which I was told had been there for about ten > 


days. One bird was fully adult, and another quite immature. They 
passed most of their time sitting on the mud edge (the water being 


very low), occasionally hanging their wings out to dry, but I saw 


one busily fishing. The shots of a Snipe-shooter alarmed them 
considerably in the forenoon, and they took wing, circling round 


at a great height, and I thought they had gone for good. But 


they soon returned, and I afterwards learned that they were in 
the habit of visiting Clattercote Reservoir, in Oxon, occasionally 
remaining there for the night, and roosting in some tall elms on 


the bank. I think they remained about six weeks in the 


neighbourhood. 
my man was walking up the to-day, a hawk 


dashed at a small bird, The latter dropped through some lilacs, 
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and the Hawk fallening hit against a bough and lay stunned on 
the ground for several seconds. 
6th.— Weather still very mild. Twenty-eight different plants 
in bloom in the garden. 
19th.—Heard Redwings’ notes overhead, at about 
9 p.m.; rather foggy, calm, with wind N.E. to E, - | ; 
21st.—Many Redwings and Fieldfares; these remained in 
good numbers all the winter. 
22nd.—A female Partridge—a bird of the year, I believe— 
with pure white horseshoe. Very cold. N.N.W. wind. 
23rd.—A Woodcock shot out of gorse on a hillside at Mil- 


comb. News from Mr. Fowler that he saw half a dozen Cross- 


bills in the parks at Oxford, on the 22nd. These birds have 
been numerous this year in various parts of England. Deep 
snow on the ground this morning, and more fell in the forenoon, 
about five inches on the ground; but thawing. 

28th.—Cold winds lately. Obtained an immature Barred 


- Warbler (Sylvia nisoria) here. (Vide ‘ Ibis,’ 1899, p. 160.) 


December |1th.—Missel Thrush’s joyous rollicking song. 


19th. —Very mild again. Violets, pansies, and primroses | | 
blooming; also wallflower and alpine wallflower, to a small 


extent. Our tortoise has foolishly emerged from a covering of 
leaves and earth at the foot of a bending wall just where it faces 
south-west—the spot it selected to lay up in. 

20th.—Frosty for a few days. 

28th.— Winter aconite in full bloom. | 

Mr. H. G. Thomson reports Wild Ducks, Wigeon, and 

Teal, plentiful this winter on Otmoor, owing to large floods. 
But wildfowl are not so plentiful there as in former years. 
Mr. Surman received a Cormorant from the neighbourhood of 
Witney this month; and he tells me he had one from Headington 
Quarry in the winter of 1896-7. 


The following fragments of the history of two birds once 


found commonly in Oxfordshire may be worth preserving. 


When I was at Kingham, in 1892, I interviewed Mr. Tom 
Phipps, aged sixty-three, who had been postboy and postman for . 
fifty years. He had an excellent and accurate memory, was fond 
of recalling the former condition of Kingham parish (then 
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much more wooded than it is now), and of birds and beasts. 
About thirty years before 1892, Tom Barnes (nephew of John 
Barnes, the old keeper, who would have been then over ninety if 
living), who afterwards went to New Zealand, saw a Kite feeding on 
a Crow in Bruern Wood, but failed to shoot it for Phipps. I wish 
now that he had succeeded, for Phipps would without doubt have 
preserved it to this day. ‘This was the last that either of them 
heard of the Kite. But Phipps’s father took a Kite’s nest in 
Bledington Heath Wood, probably eighty years earlier, for it was" 
when he was a boy or young man, and he would have been over a 
hundred years old if living then. 2 
Mr. R. W. Calvertt was told, in 1897, by one Curtiss, of 
Charlbury, former gardener to the late Dowager Lady Churchill, 
at the Ranger’s Lodge, Wychwood Forest, that Kites were quite 
common down to about the year 1850. Although he never took 
any interest in birds, yet he knew the Kite and its forked tail. | 
It was about fifty years since Tom Phipps saw a Raven. He | 
was, as a little boy (of ten or twelve), “leasing” in a field on the | 
Churchill side of Kingham, when a bird, looking like a great 
Crow, flew over, calling, in a deep hoarse low voice, “cork cork 
corrk,” and the women in the field looked up and said: ‘‘ Look at 


- the Raven; there will be sure to be someone die at Kingham, for 
‘heis ening corpse corpse corpse. 


9 9? 


Mr. George Wise told me, in 1891, that about fifty years | 
earlier, he went with his father up to Tusmore Park in a donkey 
cart. While they were inspecting some sheep in a pen, a pair of. 
“ great old Ravens’? came out of Tusmore Wood, and flew over 
the pen. They were the last he ever saw. ‘They were, he said, 
bigger than Gor Crows. Mr. Wise is noted for a wonderfully 


good memory. He does not know the Kite, which, owing to the 


lack of woods, probably became extinct in this district long 
before it died out in the wooded parts of Oxon. But years 
ago I have heard ploughboys speak of the ‘ Kite-Hawk,”’ 
bestowing the name on the Sparrow-Hawk. And in the same 
way Mr. Wise speaks of the ‘“‘ Buzzard Hawk” and Sparrow 
Hawk, when he means the Sparrow-Hawk and Kestrel. The 
names, in fact, survive long after any recollection or tradition of 
the birds they really belong to. I once heard a man call a large 
female Sparrow Hawk a ‘“ Hare Harrier.” The ‘ | Hawk and 
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Partridge’ inn, at Bloxham, has a very old signboard, painted 
many years ago (sixty or seventy, at least, as far as I can 
ascertain). It represents a very large Hawk striking at a fat 
Partridge standing placidly in the middle of a field. A very old 
keeper once described Harriers to me most accurately, and he 
called them “ Partridge Hawks” (vide ‘ Birds of Oxon,’ p. 84). 
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THE MOULT AND COLOUR CHANGES OF 
THE CORNCRAKE (CREX PRATENSIS). 


By J. L. 


ON 


Havine for several years successfully kept, and on one 
occasion* bred, the Corncrake (Crea pratensis) in confinement, 
and having also had several wild caught specimens through my 
hands during the same period, the following results of my 
observations on the moult and colour change of this species 


may prove of some interest. In common with many other birds, 


the Corncrake has two moults in the year, the chief one taking 


place in July and August, as soon as the breeding season is over, _ 


and involving a change of every feather ; the other taking place in 


February, while they are still in their winter quarters, and 


involving a change of all the feathers except the tail and wing 


; quills. In the autumn moult the primaries and secondaries in © 
both sexes are thrown off simultaneously, and for about ten days 
_ the birds are totally incapable of flight. On two occasions I 


have had wild birds aoe | in which had been captured when in 
this condition. 

The males can be easily distinguished from the females 
during the summer months, as the breast, neck, and sides of the 
head are during that time of a delicate slaty grey colour. The 
plumage of the female hardly differs throughout the year. 

_ At the autumn moult, however, the males lose the slate- 
colour on the breast and neck, and assume a plumage similar to 
that of the females. 

The plumage assumed after the spring moult is precisely 
sumilar in both sexes to that which has just been discarded ; in 
the male, however, the feathers on the breast and head, as soon 
as they are fully grown, begin to assume, by a change of colour, 
the bluish tinge of the breeding-season dress, and, as summer 


—® See Zool., Sth ser., vol. i., p. 35. 
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advances, the edgings of these feathers in both sexes wear off 
by abrasion. | | 


A change somewhat similar to this is found in the Great 


Northern Diver (Colymbus glacialis), and probably in other | 


species as well. It is comparatively difficult to procure an 
individual of C. glacialis in full winter plumage (as described by 
Mr. Cecil Smith in his ‘Birds of Somerset,’ p. 540), which 
resembles somewhat that of the immature birds; for as soon as 
the feather is formed, or even while growing, it commences, by a 
change of colour in the feather itself, to assume the distinguish- 
ing features of the breeding plumage for the following year ; it is 
_ therefore possible to find in the same individual worn feathers 
of last year’s breeding-dress, new feathers that have not yet 
changed but are of a uniform bluish grey, and those which have 
already by change of colour assumed the white spots and dark 
ground of the next year’s breeding dress. | 

Returning to the Corncrake, the similarity of the moult in 
both sexes, with the subsequent although practically simul- 
- taneous assumption of the breeding plumage by the male, tends 
to show that, in this instance, the reason of the moult is not for 
the assumption of the breeding dress, for in that case it ought 
only to be undergone by the male. The evidence before us 
seems to point to the fact that the moult has: no connection with 
the colour-change, but is due to some ulterior cause of which we 
- are at present ignorant. 

The method by which this change of colour 1s penn about 
is very hard to determine, but the following notes of a micro- 
scopical examination of feathers in process of change, taken 


from a living bird a few minutes before examination, may be of 
interest. 


If a feather be taken which is fully grown and ili process of | 


changing, and be microscopically examined by transmitted light, 
with a low power of about 66 diameters (with a higher power it 
was difficult to get satisfactory results by reflected light), we find 
that, whether the part of the feather be blue or brown, there is 
absolutely no difference in the arrangement of the rami or radii, 
and that both are opaque and show nocolour. If these same 
parts be then examined by reflected light, the brownish part 
appears dull, the. rami and radii. being both of a light-brown 
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colour, but the radii considerably darker ; the rami on the bluish 
part appear bright and of a whitish colour, while the radii are 
clear and apparently colourless. | 

Lastly, we may briefly consider the enhit in which the 


feathers come on the nestling. The first feathers show them- 


selves when the bird is about three days old, and are those which 


immediately surround the ear, about six in number on each side. 


Next come the two ventral tracts, beginning at their lower end 
and gradually stretching up the neck. ‘These are followed by the 
scapulars and tracts over the thighs, which in turn are almost 
immediately followed by the dorsal tract. This tract arises 
simultaneously over the greater part of its length, and then 
spreads both upwards and downwards. ‘lhe remainder of the 
small] feathers on the head, legs, and vent are the next to grow, 


and finally, after a short interval, the primaries, secondaries, and — 


tail quills, followed by their coverts. 

The young birds are able to fly about seven weeks after 
hatching ; they are similar in plumage to the female, but the 
brown edgings to the feathers of the back are much broader; 
they do not moult till the following February, when they assume 
the adult dress in a similar manner to their parents. : 
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STRAY NOTES ON MIMICRY. 
By CuHarues A. WircHeLL. 


Pror. NEwron’s limitation of mimicry to the status of 
unconscious resemblance (cf. Zool. 1899, p. 529) is in accord 
with that prevailing tone of thought which denies to the lower 
animals the power of abstract reasoning so constantly evident in 
man. I hope that Mr. Distant will not conclude his highly 


- interesting treatment of the mimetic faculty without some refer- 


ence to vocal mimicry,* for this demonstrates (as it would seem, 
beyond dispute) the occurrence of a desire on the part of certain 
animals to do something that another animal is doing or has 
done, solely for the purpose of mimicking it. The Parrot is a 


common instance; but the Starling is, I think, a better one, , 


since the studies of the latter bird are purely voluntary, and have 
no possible reference to the furnishing of a supply of food by a 
human owner. The Sedge-Warbler, with its construction of 
novel strains by the repetition of some notes of other birds in a 
set order, is another instance of a bird exhibiting a voluntarily 


exercised mimetic faculty. If a bird’s mimicry is unconscious, 
then all its other actions may be unconscious, and the creature an | 
automaton, which is absurd, except on the hypothesis that man | 


also is one. But we must not hastily assume that similarity, of 
action indicates mimicry; it may suggest inheritance as the 
governing factor. ‘lake the case of the hissing of nesting birds. 
The hissing of these birds seems generally to be the ultimate 
expression of hate and rage,t and to have no intended reference 
or similarity to that great enemy of the nest—the snake ; for a 


‘bird will hiss when on the nest, and at no other time, and which § 


has yet never seen a snake, or, apparently, never heard a hiss: 
such is a town-bred fowl or duck. The Blue Tit, again, hisses 


* This has been referred to. Cf. Zool. 1889, p. 476.—Eb. 
I have everywhere noticed that in expressing rage birds tend to revert 
to generic cries. Young children, in the same mental trouble, perform some 
Monkey-like actions, and utter cries like those of Monkeys. 
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on the nest; but, so far as I can ascertain, this bird has never 
yet been heard to mimic the note of even another genus, and 


still less would it be likely to reproduce the note of a reptile, © 


and a note which probably it had never once heard. For Snakes 


®& do not hiss, as birds sing, for amusement or occupation. Pro-— 
bably they never hiss at all, except in combat. This is at least 
| true of the Common Snake (natrix), and the Viper (berus), 


both of which I have had (numbers of them) in captivity. The 
Common Snake, even when the sexes unite, utters no audible 


: vocal sound, and, when angry with another of its species, it only 


shakes or rattles its tail a little; and the Viper seems to be 
equally silent. Both of these animals make much more noise by 
their rustling through herbage than by their vocal efforts, except 


f-on the special occasion of combat. I have seen the Common 


Snake feed, say, a thousand times, and never heard a hiss from it 
then, though sometimes there would be a slight expulsion of air, 
causing a sound like a little coughing, while a Newt or fish was 


B being swallowed. ‘The Blue Tit must therefore be as ignorant as 
fe ® cockney fowl, so far as the hissing of Snakes is concerned. 


The hissing of birds would therefore seem to be an inherited 


expression of rage, derived from a very remote ancestry. 


With regard to butterflies perching in positions where they 


B are inconspicuous (Zool. 1899, p. 230), I have often observed 
that the Common Blues are fond of sleeping not only on grass- 


stems (as recorded by Mr. Cornish), but also on the dead and dry 


seed-heads of plants, on which they are not noticeable. I havea — 


note of once finding quite a number of Blues (eight or nine; the 


m MS. is not with me) sleeping at evening on one small dead 


flower-head, which they would never have noticed in the sunny 
hours of day. _ | 

A Peacock Butterfly (Vanessa io) that lived one summer in a 
garden where I was at Stroud, spent the day at one side of the 


garden amongst the flowers, and at evening, or when the weather 
= darkened, it entered the shelter of an upper branch on the shady 
s side of a cypress tree on the other side of the garden, and amongst 


the black stems the insect was wholly invisible. At other times 
it never alighted on a cypress. The Peacock does not always 


§ choose such a dormitory. I have generally found it prefer the 


overhanging ledges of banks. The Red Admiral (V. atalanta) I 
4ool. 4th ser. vol. IV., January, 1900. D 
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have seen retire to the branch of a beech tree at evening, and in 
this case also the colour of the insect in repose was — to 
that of its support. | 
At Ceres, South Africa, I noticed that some of the grass 
insects, looking like bits of grass (they were seen in March), always - 
alighted on the stems in such a way that they seemed to form part 
of the plant; they never posed at right angles to the stems, in 
which case they would have been less obscured by their environ- 
ment. | 
I have observed two instances of what ‘ween: to be an 
accurate idea of the advantage of similarity of colouring in relation 
to a bird and its environment. On a warm day in winter | 
oticed a curious Robin-like bird in a hedge, and tried to identify 
it by means of the telescope; but it kept its back toward me, and 
this was practically inconspicuous in the hedge. The bird was 
quite at ease, for it occasionally flew to the ground or elsewhere 
to catch an insect. Soon it was clear that the bird did not wish F 
me to see its breast. At last, after quite a quarter-hour of [ 
following and circling round it (in the most careful manner), I 
saw the bird’s breast, and was able to identify a female Stonechat. 
I do not suggest that it wished to be mistaken for a Robin, but 
that it knew that its back, in that situation, was less noticeable 
than the breast, though this had sober colouring. | ) 
The other instance was much more definite and conclusive. | 
.In the garden at Stroud, in winter, we fed the birds on @ small § 
grass-plot near the house, from which a bank sloped up into the § 
shade of two yew trees. The Thrushes, when disturbed feeding, 
generally ran up this bank or flew up into the trees, which spread 
at some six feet above the ground. One day, going out with food, 
I noticed a wounded Thrush which had been feeding there for | 
some days. It ran a little way up the bank, and I carefully 
avoided alarming it. It only ran half-way up the bank, and then 
squatted down in a little hollow; not with its back toward me, 
but with its breast to me, and with the head raised considerably, 
so that the beak was almost vertical. The speckled breast and 
under side of the neck were practically all of it that I could see, | 
and they were of so much the colour of the surrounding rubbly 
soil that for a moment I could not discover the bird when I 
looked for it. The tail, I could see, was pressed quite against 
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the steep bank, so that the bird was not in a very comfortable 
posture. The Thrush does not habitually turn its breast toward 


an observer, and in this case the reason for the behaviour of the 
bird hardly needs arguing. I was —. not more than twelve 


feet from it. 


With regard to physical mimicry generally, I would suggest 


(at the risk of ridicule) that there may be some occult influence 


causing animals to resemble things that they like, be those things 
-mates or surrounding substances. I am aware that the sexual 


passion is not credited with this effect, but we know that breeders 


of prize poultry are careful to keep their male birds from running | 


with birds not of the same variety, because if they do they will 
“throw” feathers like those of their companions. I have seen 


this occur in.a well-bred East Indian drake that ran with a white — 


Duck, and in a Black Hamburgh that ran with other fowls. 

I have also noticed some curious evidence among people. A 
man who went to a colony early in life, and had control of many 
people of colour, and who would not be likely to be particular, 


| afterwards married an exceedingly good-looking and quite strong 
Englishwoman. The first child, a son, was very like a black in 


all except colour, and yet he resembled his father. The next 
child had only a faint trace of the same odd resemblance, and the 
younger children were distinctly handsome. One has quite a 
reputation for good looks. 


I am aware that this suggestion is not scientific, but if a bird 


throws unusual feathers after having shown a partiality for a 
strange bird, why should it not throw av unusual feather when it 
finds that a certain tree or a stone saves it from a Hawk? The 
dread of an enemy is a more constant sentiment than the love for 
a mate. 

The so-called feigning of death seems to me to have no 
relation to mimicry, but to an exaggeration of that stillness which 
SO many animals adopt to avoid observation. This stillness may 


often be seen to be directly proportionate to the imminence of the ~ 


danger threatened. I used to witness a very clear demonstration 
of this in the Stickleback (Gasterosteus leiurus). When suddenly 


alarmed these fishes held themselves curved, the more readily to — 


dart away ; but they seemed unable to remain in this position long, 
and yet they would then retreat not by a slow movement, but by 
B2 
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sudden darts alternated with periods of stillness, as though they 
well knew that in movement they were the more visible, and that: 
quick movement was the least likely to be detected. The usual 
mode of escaping notice when approached slowly is to remain 
still, lying straight. If the danger be not pressing, the fins and 
tail are still moved a little, in the customary way; but on the 
threat of greater peril these members are held motionless; and 
in still greater danger even the movement of the gills in respira- 
tion is so restricted as hardly to be visible, even from the distance 
of a foot. These gradations of stillness are successively adopted 
even though the aggressor be but another Stickleback ; and this 
especially occurs when a female fish is hoping to escape the notice 
of an approaching pugnacious male. | ae 

The Viviparous Lizard (Lacerta vivipara), wild or tame, has a 
similar appreciation of stillness, and of the advantage of rapid’ | 
movement in retreat; and this reptile, like the fish, will refrain 
from breathing in order to escape detection. I have had perhaps 
hundreds of these reptiles in captivity, and have often crept up 
to them while they basked on their native banks, and watched 
their movements. The movement of the > lungs in breathing is 
very apparent at the shoulders. 

I have seen the feigning of death by two Ringed Snakes (T'ropi- 
donotus natriz) only out of a hundred or more handled. These 
were the only two I ever recaptured after liberation—one after a 
fortnight’s liberty in the garden, and the other after nine months’ 
freedom in his native haunt. These, on recapture, behaved in 
the same manner. The whole reptile became utterly limp ; the 
tongue protruded, and the filaments at the end united (as they 
never are in life), and there was no hissing or apparent breathing. 
I never saw a Lizard feign death, nor any Batrachian. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AVES. 
Black Redstart at Brighton.—On Dec. 11th I noticed a Black Red- 


start (Ruticilla titys) clinging to the wall behind our hospital. It remained 


about Kemp Town the next few days, as I saw it several times before being 
shot and preserved to establish the fact of its occurrence. It is a nice bird, 
with good feathers, very little worn.—Cuartes H. Bryant (Sussex County 
Hospital, Brighton). 

P.S.—I have seen this morning (Dec. 18th) mathe Black Redstart, 


| probably a companion of the one I secured.—C. H. B. 


“Chiffchaff building on the top of small Yew and Box Trees.” | 


Correction.—In my note on the nesting of the Chiffchaff and Willow-Wren 
in ‘The Zoologist,’ December, 1899, p. 556, please read “the Chiffchaff 
with us always breeds off the ground” instead of “on the ground.”— 
H. Nose (Temple Combe, Henley-on-Thames). 


Rose-coloured Starling in Co. Mayo.—On the 5th of last November 


a fine specimen of this rare visitor (Pastor roseus) to Ireland was shot by 


Mr. James A. Knox, at Belgariff House, near Foxford, as it was feeding by 
itself on the lawn. It was not in very good plumage, for some feathers on 
the back"of its neck were not fully grown, nor had the long tail-feathers 
attained their full length. This is the third specimer obtained in Ireland 
this year. Mr. D. C. Campbell, of Londonderry, noticing, in the August 
number of the ‘ Irish Naturalist,’ 1898, a specimen having been procured on 
June 9th by Mr. John Hunter near Inch in that county, and Mr. Williams, 
of Dublin, in the ‘Irish Naturalist ’ for October, 1898, records the capture 
of a specimen on July 20th by Mr. A. Brooke in his garden near lly 
begs, Co. Donegal.— Rosert WARREN (Moyview, Ballina). 


The Rook (Corvus frugilegus) in Scotland.—It is well known that 
this species has been prominently under notice for some time, and it is 
believed that the birds have increased greatly within the last few years, and 
as @ consequence that much mischief was being done to crops by them. By 
some at least the fact of their great economic value in eating up many pests 
seemed to be practically lost sight of. An article appeared in the ‘ Trans- 
actions’ of the Highland Agricultural Society, by which it was demon- 
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strated that the Rooks which were examined were practically living by 
marauding grain instead of eating up noxious grubs, insects, &c. All this 
led to various movements for destroying a portion of these birds in various 
parts of the kingdom. Shooting parties went to the rookeries for many 


- hours, keeping up one continuous fusillade both by night and day, not only © 


to kill the greatest number, but also to keep the birds as much as possible 
off their nests, so as to addle the eggs or destroy the young as the case 
might be. The result of this is that very many were destroyed, and a 
sensible reduction in number has taken place. But a certain change in 


tke habits of these birds has been observed. They have during last spring 


attacked the nests of Grouse and other game, and pilfered the eggs for 
food, this being due, it has been supposed, to the annovance which they 


have endured about their rookeries. This system of destroying them — 


therefore requires to be considered, if we do not wish to make the bird a 


more mischievous one than previously. Another point of general interest 


to ornithologists has been brought out here by Mr. Turnbull, B.Sc., who 
has examined dead Rooks where a rookery was being “ cleared out,” and 
found grubs and wireworms in the birds when dissected shortly after they 
were killed, but grain only in those examined a day or two after being de- 
stroyed, his contention being that digestion went on after death, and that 
this accounted for little but grain being found in those the subject of 
the Highland Agricultural Society’s article. Thus digestion after death 
is worthy of attention, and tends to bring out the views most com- 
monly held on the food of the Rook. Those forwarded to the Highland 
Agricultural Society were driven by rail to Edinburgh from Montrane, and 
time must have elapsed before they were examined.— Ww. WILSON (Alford, 

Aberdeen). | 


Claws of the Common Heron.—On reading the 


of the Common Heron (Ardea cinerea) given by Mr. Howard Saunders in 


his ‘ Manual of British Birds,’ 1 was rather disappointed to find that he 


does not make mention of the serrated claws of this species, as I had hoped 


to gather some knowledge as to their probable use. On examining a speci- 
men shot here a few weeks ago I find the serration is extremely similar to 
that of the Nightjar, situated upon the claws of the same toes, and pointing 
inwardly. I do not think they could be of the least use to the owner for 
holding or securing food, nor would they retard the bird’s flight from 
branches of trees, &c., as the serration is not on the under part of the claw. 


~ Tam of opinion that the Nightjar has a decided use for its serrated claws, 


and I should be pleased if ornithologists wonld enlighten me by giving their 
observations or opinions as to the use of these claws in the Common Heron. 
—Sranxey Lewis (Wells, Somerset). 


{Serrated claws are described in most of the handbooks where structure 
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‘is dealt with. Prof. Newton, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ writes :—‘‘ The inner 


side of the nail of the third toe is often serrated like a fine comb, as in 
Cormorants, Herons (including Scopus), Ibis, Dromas, Cursorius, Glareola, 
also in many Nightjars.” Dr. Bowdler Sharpe (‘ Handb. Birds Great Britain ’) 
has also referred to the combed or pectinated claw of the Heron, like the 
claw of the Barn-Owl or of the Nightjar. This ornithologist (ibid. vol. ii. 
p. 49) has discussed the use of this serration. He writes :—* Another 
puzzling character found in the Nightjar is the pectinated claw on the 
middle toe, and itis extremely difficult to imagine the use of this comb- 


_jike appendage. It has been suggested that it is of use to the bird in 


retaining a firm hold on the bark of the trees, when it sits along a bough. | 
Another use for the comb has been suggested in the cleaning of the long 
rictal bristles from the débris of the moths and beetles on which the bird 
feeds. Dr. Giinther, who had some young Nightjars for some time in con- 
finement, tells me that the only use which he found the birds to make of 
this pectinated claw was to scratch the surface of a chair or sofa on which 
they were sitting. Thus it may be a useful appendage in scratching or 


distributing the earth for the purpose of seeking its food.” Seebohm 


(‘ Brit. Birds ’) refers to the same or similar theories.—Ep.]_ 


Bewick’s Swan in the Moy Estuary. — On Dec 12th, 1899, a herd of 


_ twenty Bewick’s Swans (Cygnus bewicki) visited the estuary, and rested for 


some hours on the Bartragh sands, opposite Moyne Abbey. One fine bird 
was secured; it measured 3 ft. 9 in. in length from tip of bill to end of tail- 
feathers, and weighed 14 lbs. All the birds appeared to be adult, for there 
were no grey-plumaged individuals amongst them. — Robert WaRREN 
(Moyview, Ballina). 


Black-game in Suffolk.—Referring to my note under this heedieg i in 
‘The Zoolugist ’ (1899, p. 557), I have just received a letter from J. D. 
Cobbold, Esq., Holy Wells, Ipswich, stating that he had lately turned 


down about twenty of these birds (Tetrao tetria) on the heath to the east of 


Ipswich as an experiment. There is uo doubt therefore that the young 


- Blackcock shot on the Cliff Farm was one of them, and it is to be hoped 


now that the facts of the case are known that the remainder of these grand 
birds will be left unmolested until they have become thoroughly established 
in the district.—E. A. Butter (Plumton House, Bury St. Edmunds). 
For many years Mr. Mackenzie has turned down large numbers of 
Black-game on his estate near Thetford. They have been known to breed, 
but do not increase. Possibly the bird mentioned by Col. Butler came 
from this estate. It may interest your readers to know that the same 
gentleman has turned Capercaillie on his property near Inverness, and 


that they are doing well.— HEATLEY Combe. Henley-on- 
Thames). 
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Golden Plover and Lapwings in the Moy Estuary. —The Golden 
Plover (Charadrius pluvialis) did not visit the sands of the estuary in any 
numbers until the middle and towards the end of October, after which time 

they began to increase up to the 24th, when I saw fully two thousand birds 
in one large stand resting on the Scurmore sands; and since then they 
have continued to haunt the banks in probably large numbers, for they now 
have separated into two large flocks, one haunting the Moyne, and the 
other the Scurmore sands. The Lapwings (Vanellus vulgaris) appeared 
about the banks in their average numbers up to Nov. 20th, when they 
visited the sands in immense flocks, more numerous than in any year since 
1878 (the “ great Lapwing year”). On the morning of the 20th Mr. A. C. 
Kirkwood, of Bartragh, at daybreak, saw an immense flock at a great 
height coming from a northerly direction over the bay. On reaching the 
island they did not alight, but kept flying about for nearly an hour, when © 
they lowered their flight, and pitched on the Bartragh sands opposite 
Moyne Abbey. To give some idea of the immense numbers of the birds 
about, I may mention that at the time they settled down near Moyne, 
equally large flocks were farther up the estuary, on the Scurmore and 
Castleconnor sands, and a fourth large flock was resting on the banks 
outside the island next the bay. Most of the birds were evidently 
strangers, distrusting their new quarters, and so restless and easily alarmed 
that it was impossible to get within shot of any of the large stands. Mr. 
Kirkwood was out all day with his punt and gun, and was unable to come 
within range of any, except afew scattered birds. I was out all day on the 
— Qist, and was equally unsuccessful. I never met Lapwings so wild, so 
utterly unlike their usual unsuspicious habits on the approach of a punt. 


I was out again on the 22nd, and, although the birds actually swarmed on ff 


the Moyne, Bartragh, Scurmore, and Castleconnor sands, yet I was unable 
to get near the large flocks, only a few scattered birds allowing my punt 
within range. It is impossible to account for this extreme wildness of the 
Lapwings ; the fine weather could not be the cause, for some of my best 
days’ Plover shooting on the estuary were on mild calm days, when, owing 
to the mildness of the weather, the birds used to assemble on the sands at 
the edge of the channels to wash and bathe, and remain until driven off by 
the rising tide. It will be interesting to know whether a similar large 
influx of the birds has taken place in other parts of the country, and I 
trust that some of your correspondents will mention if such has come under 
their notice.—RoBrrt Ballina). 


PISCES. 


Blue Sharks in Killala Bay, Co. Mayo.—One day towards the end of 
last October, as Capt. Kirkwood, of Bartragh, was walking along the sands 
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at the western end of the island, he found a large Blue Shark (Charcarias 


glaucus) thrown up by the surf at high-water mark. The fish was dead, 


_ but quite fresh, and was one of the largest I have ever heard of on the Irish 


coast, measuring between nine and ten feet in length. Another specimen 
of this Shark was taken in the estuary about Nov. 22nd by two persons who 


were out wildfowl shooting amongst the islands of the estuary. Hearing a 


splashing in the water some distance astern of their boat they turned, and, 
rowing up to where the noise proceeded from, found the fish aground, 
floundering in the shallow water, unable to swim away. Killing it with a 
couple of shots, they with great difficulty got it on board the boat, as it 


measured about eight feet in length, and was very heavy. — Roper 
WarREN (Moyview, Ballina). © 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Account of the Deep-Sea Brachyura, and a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the indian Deep-Sea Fishes collected by the Royal 
Indian Marine Survey Ship ‘ Investigator.’ By A. ALcock, 
M.B., C.M.Z.S., &c. Calcutta: Printed by order of the 
Traskees of the Indian Museum. 


Botx these publications relate to the good work done on 


board the ‘ Investigator,’ a small paddle-steamer of. 580 tons, 


which since 1885 has yearly contributed the results of deep-sea 
dredgings to the Indian Museum. 

The Brachyura number fifty-three species belonging to thirty- 
eight genera, and, with two exceptions, have all been obtained 
from depths of over one hundred fathoms. Although the list fur- 
nishes no “theory of geographical distribution,” yet Dr. Alcock 
remarks :—“‘ If, however, we regard genera and not species, the 
list discloses some suggestive affinities between the Brachyuran 
fauna of these seas and of certain parts of the Atlantic area. 
These affinities may, of course, be taken as merely confirmatory 
of current views as to the unity of the deep-sea fauna; but seeing 


that the Brachyura are not generally considered to belong to the 
true deep-sea (abyssal) fauna, I think it equally probable that 


they may afford evidence of a former open connection between 
the seas in question.” The species are very fully described, and 
the memoir is enriched by four good plates. | 

The fishes included in the ‘ Catalogue’ were all dredged by 
the ‘ Investigator’ in deep water, and, excluding a few mangled 
remains which cannot be identified, number one hundred and 
sixty-nine species. They were obtained between the meridians 
of 65° and 99° K., and the parallels of 5° and 24° N., while no fewer 
than one nenteed and twenty-six species “have, so far as is 
known, been taken only by the ‘ Investigator.’”’ 

The views of Dr. Giinther as to a former direct and open 
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connection between the Mediterranean and Japanese Seas are 
supported by Dr. Alcock, who considers that the ‘‘ hypothesis 


that appears to offer the most satisfactory explanation is, that a _ 


very considerable part of the fish fauna of the Oriental region 
- originated from, and to a certain extent is a remnant of, the fauna 


of the Tertiary Mediterranean of Prof. Suess—of a Mediterrnean. 


that extended from the present Gulf of Mexico, through the 
present Mediterranean basin, far into the Hastern Hemisphere.” 


Species whose distribution may be used as evidence for this 


hypothesis are not only pointed out among these fishes, but also 
have been detailed by Dr. Alcock among the deep-sea Madre- 
poraria and Brachyura of the same region. If the number of 
Indian genera of marine fishes are estimated at three hundred 
and fifty, and of species at one thousand two hundred; ‘“ then 
over fifty-six per cent. of the genera and close on five per cent. 
of the species are also found in the Atlantic-Mediterranean 
region.” The argument is much advanced and clearly elucidated 
by a large chart compiled from Plate 11 of Dr. E. Koken’s ‘Die 


Vorwelt und ihre Entwickelungsgeschichte,’ showing the supposed 


coast-lines. of the Tertiary continents and the then Great Inland 
Sea. | 


The Rainbow Trout. By Cuartes Epwarp Wacker and CHARLES 
S. Parrerson. Lawrence & Bullen, Limited. 


Tue Rainbow Trout (Salmo irideus var. Shasta), whose natural 


home is the Pacific slope rivers, has been largely introduced into 


the waters of various portions of the world. It has succeeded — 


wonderfully well in New Zealand, where specimens have been 
taken reaching nine pounds in weight; in this country one of 
the first authentic reports of its colonization was a capture in 
Warwickshire in 1892 from a lake stocked in 1890. But success 
in the introduction of this fish depends upon a proper knowledge 
of its life-history. ‘‘The natural zone of the Rainbow Trout 
may be roughly said to be from 35° to 45° N.—that is to say, the 
latitude of Spain and the South of France’’; and the best 
developed form of the true S. irideus var. Shasta “ has for its 


original environment water not liable to freeze, and situated in a 
country the mean temperature of which is not below 55° F., and. 
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usually about 57°.” Hence the Rainbow is doomed if placed in 


cold waters, escaping from them if possible, but if not, gradually 


dying off. ‘Probably it will never stand a chance north of 


Yorkshire, even if it should do well in selected waters in that 
county.” 

A bad report is given for Herons and Kingfishers who exist : 
near rearing ponds. We read:—‘‘I have often seen Herons 
fishing on Trout streams, and have seen Kingfishers catching 
Trout fry. There are only two courses open to the fish-culturist, 
to protect his ponds or kill the birds. I believe it best to pro- 
tect the ponds first, and kill the birds afterwards.”’ 

This is an excellent little monograph of a fish, with directions 
for its acclimatization and breeding. It is thorough and yet 


concise, occupying but sixty-four pages, ia a bibliography and 


sufficient illustration. 


Our Rarer British Breeding Birds. By R. Kearron, F.Z.S. 


Cassell & Co., Limited. 


WE now quite expect an annual volume from Mr. Kearton, 


- with fresh revelations by the camera, for he knows not only how 


to photograph, but what to photograph. This little volume, we 


are told, is to be regarded as a supplement to a former work on 


‘British Birds” Nests, &c.; and we scarcely require to be 
reminded that the journeying to and fro to photograph the nests, 
eggs, or breeding-places of our rarer birds entails an inroad on 
time and space which is far from being inconsiderable. | 
These volumes can be made to advocate a main thesis—the 
photographer rather than the collector, the camera versus the 
gun. By the aid of these illustrations, we live with the birds and 


see the nests in situ. We do not come home with a skin and a 


few blown eggs, but bring back nature in our portfolio. When 
colour photography comes into the possession of science, then 
indeed shall we estimate what is really assimilative colouration 
in nature, and not have to rely on forensic argument based on 
cabinet specimens. By the aid of the camera we shall in the 
future understand the superficial method of organic evolution, 
and when we are able to photograph aquatic life well beneath the 
surface, in colour as well as detail—which is only a matter of 
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time, though probably not in our own persona! period—then will 
brilliant theorists see the hidden things made bare. Mean- 


while, as we turn over these beautiful illustrations, many questions 


arise as to the success in subterfuge, or the apparent absence of 
concealment in the arrangement of eggs and nests. Here we 


may rely on the whole mise en scéne, for as we remember hearing | 
Boucicault declaim in the var ’—alas! too many years 


ago—‘‘ the apparatus never lies.” 

~The present volume is equal to its predecessors in illustration, 
but perhaps compares less favourably by absence of narrative, the 
treatment being more descriptive of the birds and nests them- 
selves. The representation of the Dabchick’s nest—covered and 
uncovered—at p. 39 well exhibits the conscious strategy of a bird. 


Die Fledermduse des Berliner Museums fiir Naturkunde: 1 Liefe- 


rung, Die Megachiroptera. By Berlin: 
Georg Reimer. | 


NATURALISTS will welcome a new catalogue of the Chiroptera, ae 


the late Dr. Dobson’ s catalogue of the Bats published in 1878, 
naturally now requiring great revision and many additions. 
The inception of the present work appears to be as follows. The 
late Prof. Carl Peters, who presided at the Berlin Museum from 
1857 to 1888, proposed to publish a monograph of the Bats, for 
which no fewer than seventy-five plates were prepared by the 
artists, F. Wagner and G. Miitzel. After the death of Prof. 
Peters these plates remained—without text—in the hands of the 
publisher, and Dr. Matschie has stepped into the breach, and will 
provide from his own ven a descriptive synopsis of the whole 
order, while such additional plates will be given as are necessary 
to bring the work into line with present zoological knowledge. 
Part I. is devoted to the Megachiroptera, or Fruit Bats, and 
the whole work is intended to be completed in four instalments. 
We hope to give a fuller notice on the completion of the work. 
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Nature,’ and which have never been catalogued.” We learn that the 


_ fish, like specimens of a hortus siccus, seems to have been first employed 


‘perhaps he did not sufficiently care for them to have them sent over from 


Sweden with the other parts.of the collection.” Dr. Giinther makes the 
number of specimens at present in the Society’s possession to be rather 


( 48) 


EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 


Tue Address delivered by the President, Dr. A. Giinther, at the last 
Anniversary Meeting of the Linnean Society of London, refers to and 
describes the “ Fishes from Linne’s private collection, many of which 
have served as types or cotypes for the species enumerated in the ‘ Systema 


collection consists now entirely of dried half-skins of fish either loose or — 
mounted on folio sheets of paper; many have been fixed on cardboards, but 
this was done at a comparatively recent period. This method of preserving 


by Johann Friederich Gronow,* who described it in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ and whose collection of similarly prepared skins is still pre- 
served in the Natural: History Museum. | | 

‘‘We are informed by Sir J. EK. Smith himself} that Linné’s private 
collection contained, at the time of its purchase, 158 specimens of dried 
fish-skins, beside some in spirits. These latter were not kept by Smith ; 


higher, viz. 168, the discrepancy being probably due to the circumstance 
that when two small specimens of the same species were mounted on the 
same sheet of paper they were counted as one by the person who prepared 
the original inventory. At any rate there is no evidence which might lead 
one to suspect that any of the specimens have been lost since they came 
into the possession of the Society. : | 

‘The collection was kept for a great many years in one of Linné’s own 
cabinets, which, however well it may have answered ite purpose in the pure 
air of Linné’s residence, is quite unsuitable in the dust-laden atmosphere 
of Piccadilly ; and the wonder is, how little the specimens have suffered 
under the accumulation of matter in the wrong place. In order to render 
them more secure in the future, the Council has ordered them to be trans- 
ferred to dust-proof glass-topped boxes, in which they are so arranged that, 


** « A Method of preparing Specimens of Fish by drying their Skins as 
practised by John Frederick Gronovius, M. D., ™ Leyden ” (‘ Philos. Trans.’ 
vol. xlii. 1744, p. 57). 

t ‘Mem. and Corresp. of the late Sir J. E. Smith,’ vol. i. p. 114. 
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with the aid of an exhaustive catalogue appended to the Address, every 
specimen can be found without difficulty. 


* In looking over the specimens one is at once struck by the fact that 


- the sources whence Linné obtained his fishes were but few in number, and 


therefore that his private collection represents only a fraction of the 
materials upon which his work on the fishes in the ‘Systema Nature’ is — 


based. His own specimens belonged to three — only, and — in 
fact, three distinct sets, viz. ;— 


“1, Scandinavian species. 
*©2, A series of German, chiefly fresh-water, fishes. 


«3. The fishes collected for him by Dr. Alexander Garden in South 
Carolina.” 


THE Fishes of the Firth of Forth and its Tributaries were till quite 
recently detailed alone in Dr. Parnell’s List, published in 1838. In this 
month's ‘ Annals of Scottish Natural History,’ Mr. Wm. Eagle Clarke has 


= added the species found and recorded since that time. Parnell’s List 


included 112 species—as we now know them—and Mr. Eagle Clarke’s © 
— adds twenty- eight, making a — total of 140 species to —_ 


At a meeting of the Zoological Society on Dee. 19th last, on behalf of 
Mr. G. 8. Mackenzie, F.Z.S., a photograph was exhibited of two remark- 
ably large tusks of the African Elephant. They each measured, on the 
outside curve, 10 ft. 4 in. in length, and weighed respectively 235 lbs. and 
225 lbs. Tinese have since been illustrated in the ‘ Field’ of Jan. 6th last. 


‘We are glad to see that the number of our local Natural History 
Societies has been increased by the formation of the ‘“‘ Hampstead Astron- 


omical and Scientific Society,” for the encouragement of a popular interest 


in the practical study of astronomy, geology, microscopical research, 
zoology, and other branches of science. During the summer months field 


meetings will be organised. The Hon. Secretary is Mr. Basil W. Martin, 
7, Holly Place, Hampstead, N.W. | 


A WELL-KNOWN traveller and naturalist has passed away in the person 


of Mr. BE. L. Layard, who died on New Year’s Day at his residence at 


Otterbourne, Budleigh Salterton, Devon. He was a sojourner in many 
lands, and interested himself in the natural history of all he visited. He 
will be best remembered in South Africa, where he founded the South 
African Museum at Cape Town, and collected the material for his wel: 
known work on the ‘ Birds of South Africa,’ of which there is now an 
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enlarged “ Sharpe’s ” edition. Ceylon, New Zealand, Para on the Amazon, 
Fiji, and New Caledonia were the scenes of other governmental appoint- 
'ments, which covered a term of forty-seven years. He was an old and 
valued contributor to our contemporary the ‘ Field.’ | | 


In ‘ Nature’ for Dec. 28th last is a most useful article on “ Formalin 
as a preservative ” under the easily recognised initials “R. L.” We read 
that ‘ for sterilising freshly killed specimens of mammals and birds, as well 
-as egys, that have to be sent some distance to a museum in the flesh, there 
can be no doubt that formalin is invaluable. And it is no less valuable to 
the field collector of mammals, not only on account of the small bulk a 
sufficiency of the fiuid occupies, but also from the marvellous preservative 
power of the fluid itself. According to Mr. O. Thomas (who reports very 
favourably of it for this purpose), commercial formalin, which is itself 40 per 
cent. under proof, must be diluted with no less than twenty-five times its 
own bulk of water before use. Moreover, whereas when mammals are pre- 
served in spirit it is necessary to allow a very large amount of fluid to each 
- specimen, when formalin is employed the vessel may be crammed as full as 
 possibles with specimens, which are preserved withovt exhibiting the 
slightest traces of putrefaction. When received at the British Museum all 
such specimens are, however, immediately transferred to alcohol, on account 
of their unsuitability for handling when in the original medium.” © 


A LARGE egg of Aipyornis maximus was sold at auction by Messrs. 


Stevens on November 7th for forty-two guineas. The purchaser was © 


Mr. T. G. Middlebrook, of Great Auk-egg notoriety. 


Tue late Sir James Paget, who died in London on Dec. 30th last at the 


age of eighty-five, beyoud his renown as a surgeon, must be remembered as ° 


anaturalist. In 1834, with the assistance of his brother Charles, he pub- 
lished ‘ A Sketch of the Natural History of Yarmouth and its Neighbour- 
hood, containing Catalogues of the Species of Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, 
Fishes, Insects, and Plants at present known.’ Our readers will call to 


mind frequent reference to the same in recent communications in these | 


pages by Mr. A. Patterson. 


News has reached this country of the death of America’s great ornith: § 


ologist, Dr. Elliott Coues, which took place at Baltimore, U.S.A., on 
Christmas Day. We hope to publish an obituary notice very shortly. 
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